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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

THE OPENING OF THE GALLERIES. 

The Galleries of the Art-Union having been 
closed for about six weeks, were re-opened for a 
private view to many of the friends of the Insti- 
tution, on Wednesday, the fourth day of Sep- 
tember last. Invitations were sent to all the 
members who were known to be in the city, as 
well as to several distinguished persons from 
abroad and elsewhere. A large number of 
guests were present on the occasion, among 
whom was the celebrated artist, Miss Jenny 
Lind, who expressed herself highly pleased and 
surprised at the extent and merits of the exhi- 
bition. A slight collation was served in the 
committee room, of which Miss Lind and her 
party, and several of the other guests, partook. 
While she was at table, the President, Mr. Coz- 
zens, took the opportunity of formally tendering 
the welcome of the Institution to its distin- 
guished visitor in the following words : 

" I need scarcely assure you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, of the great pleasure it gives me to re- 
ceive within these walls, devoted to the genius 
of Painting, a lady who adorns with such bril- 
liant lustre the kindred art of Music — who 
comes from her far-distant home to add to our 
pleasure and to improve our taste — to teach us, 
in this clime of the West, to know and to love 
the delicious notes of the Nightingale of the 
North. • I 



" I am quite sure that you will all join me in 
extending a cordial welcome to Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind." 

Miss Lind responded to this address with 
much grace and earnestness. 

The Galleries were opened to the public on 
Thursday, the 5th of September, and have ever 
since been thronged with visitors. 

The Courier and Enquirer, after describing 
the festivities of the opening, has these remarks 
in reference to the Exhibition : 

" The galleries thus auspiciously opened for 
the season are still stronger in attraction than 
they have been heretofore. Since they were 
closed, the pictures — including many new pur- 
chases — have been re-hung, and in the larger 
gallery has been laid a new and very appropri- 
ate and durable floor, composed of short and 
narrow pieces of Georgia pine, laid herring-bone 
wise. The extreme edge is bordered with a 
darker wood, in which the pine is again inserted : 
the effect is very fine, and the advantages se- 
cured in cleanliness and economy very material. 
The carpets. formerly used collected dust, which 
was continually scattered through the rooms, to 
the great detriment of the pictures and their 
frames. Picture galleries in Europe are rarely 
or never carpeted, but have bare floors of orna- 
mental or painted wood. That of the Louvre is 
quite similar to the new one in the Art-Union 
Gallery. 

" The effect of the collection as a whole, on en- 
tering the rooms, is very fine, and, on a closer ex- 
amination, it will be found to contain more pic- 
tures which are decidedly pleasing in subject and 
treatment than have appeared in any previous 
collection of the Art-Union that we remember. 
This general attainment to a fair standard of 
excellence is interesting to the members, present 
and prospective, of the Institution, not only as 
indicative of a general improvement among our 
rising artists, but as insuring a greater number 
of acceptable prizes, — pictures valuable in them- 
selves, calculated to give present pleasure to the 
possessor, and at the same time to develop in 
him an aspiring taste. We notice here some of 
the vwry best works which were exhibited at the 
late exhibition of the Academy, the most distin- 
guished members of which, with few exceptions, 
are represented on the walls. 
" Conspicuous among the landscapes are several 
charming pictures by Dtjrand and Church — 
pictures which have already made reputations 
among connoisseurs, and which will be worth 
more in fheir possessors' eyes, ten years hence 
than now. But, to us, one of the finest features 
of the collection, considering the purposes which 
the Institution aims to effect — the elevation of 
the public taste and the encouragement of art- 
ists — is the presence of a large number of small, 
or comparatively small, pictures by artists of 
acknowledged position, whose larger works it is 
impossible to buy in great quantities. Should 
the committee confine their purchases to the 
larger pictures of these artists, the elevating 
power of their genius obviously could not be so 
widely disseminated, or so generally felt, as it 
**will be, now that they have been induoed to paint 
smaller works, which, however, are none the 
less beautiful in conception or treatment, be- 
cause less pretentious in size. In this way, too, 
is secured a class of pictures sure to be more 
acceptable to the members generally ; every one 
knows how to dispose of a little gem, but many 
would be puzzled where to hang a large picture, 
with figures and trees half the size of life. We 
shall speak more particularly in future of the 
merits of the collection, which, by-the-by, is 
yet far from being complete, and which will be 
augmented as the amount paid in increases the 
ability of the committee. 

'* We notice that every picture intended for 
distribution is labelled "For 1850." The commit- 
tee have thus most effectually, though almost 
needlessly, silenced the clamor of the very few 
who accused them of securing subscribers by 
the exhibition of pictures as for distribution 



which were not to be distributed. But it is well 
sometimes to learn from our enemies. The Art- 
Union, under its present management, has be- 
come but more firmly fixed in the regards of the 
public, from the envious blows which have 
been aimed at it ; the efforts which were made 
for its destruction have but rendered its benefits 
more widely known. Its income, once but 
$3,600, has increased to #96,000. It has dis- 
tributed 3,000 works of Art, the work of 250 
Artists, and Engravings, Etchings, &c.,tothe 
number of 500,000. It has agencies in every 
principal city and town in the Union, and its 
galleries are visited by half a million of citizens 
and strangers yearly. It has during the last few 
years distributed the finest works of Hunting- 
ton, Gray, Leutze, Durand, Cole, Church, 
Brown, and other artists of equal and approxi- 
mating merit, and has thus brought a pleasure 
of the highest and purest kind within the reach 
of those who would otherwise have been de- 
barred it. It is not surprising that such an In- 
stitution, the managers of which have and can 
have no other end in view than the public good, 
should commend itself to public favor. We are 
glad to say that, great as was its success last 
year, it is considerably greater this year, and 
that if the friends of Art sustain it with the 
spirit and liberality— self-interested liberality — 
it merits, it will accomplish more than, a few 
years back, its most sanguine friends could have 
dared to hope." 



TO HONORARY SECRETARIES. 
It is desirable that the Honorary Secretaries 
should communicate, as early as they conve- 
niently can, some information as to the probable 
extent of their respective lists, in order that the 
Committee may govern themselves accordingly 
in their arrangements for the remainder of the 
year. 



CRITICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES. 

THE ARTS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

(Translated for the Bulletin from the French of Gerard de Nerval) 

You ask my opinion upon the state of the Fine 
Arts at Constantinople. The journals of the 
East have informed you lately that the Sultan 
had appropriated large sums to the restoration 
of Saint Sophia ; and you have thought that, at 
a time when European civilization seems to take 
so little interest in the marvels of imaginative 
Art, it would be a fine thing for the Muses to 
find a refuge upon the banks of the. Bosphorus, 
from whence they came to us. Nothing, in 
truth, can prevent that. 

I have already had ocoasion, in the Artiste, 
to attack the prejudice which represents the 
Oriental nations as inimical to pictures and 
statues. This is an old charge, which deserves 
to rank with that which attributed to the lieu- 
tenants of Omar the destruction of the Alexan- 
drian library — the said library having a long 
time before been scattered by the Christians 
after the conflagration and pillage of the Sera- 
peon. 

We all know tha.t there exist pictures, painted 
upon parchment, at the Alhambra, in Grenada, 
and that one of the Moorish kings of that city 
erected a statue to his mistress in a place which 
was afterwards called " The Garden of the 
Maiden." It is equally oertain that we find in 
one of the halls of the Seraglio at Constantinople 
a collection of portraits of the Sultans, of which 
the most ancient were painted by the Bellini of 
Venice, who had, at great expense, been invited 
thither for the purpose. 

I have myself seen an exhibition of pictures at 
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Constantinople, which took place during the 
feast of Ramazan, in the suburb of Galata, near 
the entrance of the Bridge of Boats, which 
crosses the Golden Horn. It must be confessed 
that this exhibition would have been far from 
satisfactory to a Parisian critic. Anatomy was 
entirely wanting in it ; while Landscape and 
Still-Life predominated with the most tedious 
monotony. There were five or six hundred 
pictures there, in black frames, which could be 
divided thus : religious subjects, battles, land- 
scapes, marine views, and animals. The first 
class were composed of representations of all the 
most holy mosques of the Ottoman Empire. It 
was pure architecture, or, at the best, a few 
trees added to bring out the minarets. An in- 
digo sky, ochre earth, red bricks, and grey 
cupolas : — this was about the utmost attempted 
in these monotonous pictures, which were con- 
trolled by a sort of hieratic conventionalism. 
The execution of the battle pieces was curiously 
shackled by the impossibility, arising from a 
religious dogma, of representing any living 
creature, whether horse or camel* or even a 
May-bug. But see how the Mussulmen Artists 
escape from this dilemma. They suppose the 
spectator to be placed at a very great distance 
from the field. The outlines of the scenery, the 
mountains and rivers, are drawn with much 
neatness. Careful designs are made of the 
plans of the cities — the angles and lines of the 
fortifications and the trenches — the position of 
the squares and the batteries. Immense cannon, 
vomiting smoke and flame, and mortars, from 
which bomb-shells leap in fiery curves, animate 
the spectacle, and represent the action of the 
piece. Sometimes men are marked by points. 
Tents and flags indicate the national character 
of the combatants ; and a motto, inscribed at 
the bottom, informs the public of the name of 
the victorious general. In sea-fights, the effect 
becomes more intense by the presence of the 
ships, the engagement of which gives some ani- 
mation to the scene. These latter pictures also 
derive some life from groups of spouting whales 
and certain amphibia which it is allowable to 
represent as spectators of the maritime triumphs 
of the Crescent. 

It is, in fact, singular enough to observe that 
Islamism permits the representation of certain 
animals only, which are ranged in the class of 
monsters. There is a sort of sphinx, for in- 
stance, of which we see thousands of represen- 
tations in the coffee-houses and barbers'-shops 
of Constantinople. This is a very beautiful fe- 
male head joined to the body of a griffin. Her 
black hair hangs in long tresses upon her breast 
and down her back; her tender eyes are encir- 
cled with brown, and her arched eye-brows 
meet upon her forehead. Each painter gives to 
her the features of his mistress, and all behold 
in her the ideal of beauty ; for this is, in fact, 
the representation of a heavenly, being, — no 
other than the mare which bore Mahomet to the 
Seventh Paradise. 

This, then, is the only study of the human 
figure which is allowed. A Mussulman cannot 
give his portrait to his mistress or his relations. 
However, there is a way of presenting one's 
friends with a cherished and perfectly orthodox 
image, and that is to have painted, in large or 
small, upon a box or medallion, a representa- 
tion of one's favorite mosque at Constantinople, 
or elsewhere. This is the same assaying, "■ Here 



is the place where my heart, under the eye of 
God, burns with love for you." "VVe meet, all 
along the square of the Seraskier, near the 
mosque of Bayezid, where the pigeons fly by 
thousands, a row of little shops, occupied by the 
painters of these articles. It is there that lovers 
and faithful spouses resort at particular anni- 
versaries, and cause these sentimental mosques 
to be painted. Each one has his own sugges- 
tions to give respecting the colours and the 
accessories, and they ordinarily cause some 
verses to be added, expressive of their feel- 
ings. 

"We cannot understand how the Mussulman 
prejudice reconciles itself to the well-executed 
figures of the Ombres Chinoises that are used in 
the representations of Caragueuz. We may 
mention, also, certain coins and ancient medals, 
and the standards of the old corps of Janissaries, 
which bore the figures of animals. Even the 
Sultan's ship is adorned with the effigy of a 
spread eagle in gold. 

By another strange anomaly, there is a cus- 
tom at Cairo, of covering with paintings the 
house of every pilgrim who has just returned 
from Mecca, with the view, doubtless, of figur- 
ing the countries he has seen, for under those 
circumstances only do they permit the repre- 
sentation of individuals, which, by the way, 
they must find some difficulty in recognizing as 
those of living beings. 

This prejudice against figures exists, as you 
are aware, only among Mussulmen of the sect 
of Omar, for those of the sect of Ali have paint- 
ings and miniatures of all sorts. We must not, 
therefore, accuse all Islamism of a fatal pre-dis- 
position against the Arts.* The difference arises 
from the interpretation of a sacred text, which 
conveys the idea that man is not permitted to 
create forms since he cannot create spirits. An 
English traveller was drawing-one day certain 
figures in the presence of an Arab of the Desert, 
who said to him very seriously, " When, at the 
last judgment, all the figures thou has made 
will present themselves before thee, and God 
will say to thee, ' Behold these who complain of 
existing while they have not the power of liv- 
ing, thou hast made for them bodies, now give 
to them souls,' what reply wilt thou make ?" 
" I shall answer the Creator thus," said the 
Englishman : " Lord, in the making of souls, 
you succeed too well for me to permit myself to 
enter into competition with you ; but if these 
figures appear to you worthy of life, do me the 
favor to vivify them." The Arab found this 
answer satisfactory, or knew not what to say in 
reply. The idea of the English painter appears 
to me a very ingenious one ; and if the Creator 
would, in reality, at the last judgment bestow 
life upon the figures produced by the great 
painters and sculptors, He would re-people the 
world with a throng of admirable creatures, 



* The following note, taken from the Journal de Con- 
stantinople, shows a progress favorable to the Arts, more 
marked from year to year :— « Many prejudices have 
been overcome upon the subject of Design, an Art culti- 
vated with success by many pupils, as was indicated by 
an exhibition of a variety of water-colored drawings, 
landscapes, &c. We observed a view of Pont Neuf°at 
Paris, taken from the platform of the statue of Henry 
IV., and commanding a perspective of the quays and the 
Louvre, by Tahsin-Effendi, ot Galata, a pupil of four 
years' standing ; a view of the Tuilleries, taken from 
the great fountain, with the obelisk of Luxor in the 
background, by Abdallah-Effendi ; the fountains of St. 
Cloud, by the same, &c." 



well worthy of dwelling in the new Jerusalem 
of the Apostle John.* 

It is well to remark,^ in addiiton, that the 
Turks have respected, much more than is com- 
monly believed, the monuments of Art in places 
conquered by them. It is to their toleration 
and their respect for antiquities, that we owe 
the preservation of a host of Assyrian, Grecian, 
and Roman relics, which the strife of the differ- 
ent faiths would have destroyed in the course of 
ages. The worst that may be said about it is, 
that the destruction of figures took place in the 
first epochs of fanaticism only, and then only 
because certain people were suspected of wor- 
shipping them. At this day, the strongest proof 
of the toleration of the Turks in this respect is 
shown in the existence of an obelisk, placed in 
the centre of the square of the JLtme'idan, in 
front of the mosque of the Sultan Selim, the base 
of which is covered with Byzantine bas-reliefs, 
where we distinguish more than sixty figures in 
perfect preservation. There is also in the same 
square, which is the largest in Constantinople, 
and wherein most of the ceremonies of the Bai- 
ram are performed, another very curious monu- 
ment — a column of bronze, composed of three 
interlaced serpents, and which is said to be no 
other than the famous tripod of the temple of 
Delphos. It would be difficult, however, to in- 
stance other sculptures of living beings pre- 
served in the interior of Constantinople, except 
those contained in the Catholic churches. In 
the Dome of St. Sophia the figures of the Apos- 
tles in mosaic have been covered with a coating 
of paint, upon which have been represented 
arabesques and flowers. The Annunciation of 
the Virgin was only veiled. In the Church of 
the Forty Martyrs, near the Aqueduct of Va- 
lentinien, the mosaic figures have been preserv- 
ed, although the building has become a mosque. 

To bring this description of figures publicly 
exhibited to a conclusion, I still remember a 
certain tavern, situated at the extremity of Pera, 
on the side of a road which separates that suburb 
from the ill-famed village of San-Dimitri. This 
road is formed by the bed of a ravine, at the 
bottom of which flows a rivulet that swells to a 
flood in times of storms. The situation is ex- 
tremely picturesque, on account of the surround- 
ing hills, which extend from the small burial- 
ground to the European side of the Bosphorus. 
Hundreds of houses, gaily painted, peeping 
through the verdure, and occupied, for the most 
part as wine-shops or places of entertainment dot 
the tops or sides of these elevations. The many- 
colored crowd swarms around the different estab- 
lishments of this Mussulman pleasure garden. 
Pastry-cooks, fritter-makers, venders of fruit 
and pasteques, deafen you with their strange 
noises. You hear Greeks crying grapes a delta 
paras, (ten paras, a little more than one sou,) 
or offering pyramids of maize, boiled in saffron- 
water. Let us enter the wine-shop. Its in- 
terior is immense. Lofty galleries, with balus- 
trades of turned wood, surround the grand hall. 
At the right is the counter of the landlord, who 
is constantly employed in pouring the wines of 



* lis disent que les statues et figures peints compa- 
raitront toutes au tribunal de Dieu pour accuser ceux 
qui les onl faites et leur reprocherde les avoir travaillees 
si au naturel, quoique ne pouvant leur donner la vie qui 
leur eut permis de louer Dieu. Les Turcs croient que 
les anges ne peuvent entrer dans une maison oii il y a 
des portraits ou ressemblances humaines>. — Litterature 
ties Turcs, de V Abbe Toderini. 
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Tenedos into cups of white glass, furnished with 
handles, and in which the liquor changes from 
amber to pearl. In the background are the 
little furnaces of the cook, loaded with a multi- 
tude of ragouts. Those who are dining sit upon 
small benches before round tables, no higher 
than their knees. The drinkers establish them- 
selves nearer the door, or on the benches which 
surround the hall. There the Greek, with his 
red tarbouch — the Armenian, in his long robe 
and monstrous kalpac, which seems a grenadier's 
cap bulbed out at its top, and the Jew, in his 
greyish turban, show their perfect independence 
of the laws of Mahomet. The complement of 
this picture is the local decoration, which I de- 
sired to describe — composed of a series of figures 
painted in fresco upon the walls of the tavern. 
It is the representation of a fashionable promen- 
ade, which, if we can judge from the costumes, 
should date back to the end of the last century. 
Here are to be seen twenty characters or so, of 
the size of life, in the costumes of the various 
nations who inhabit Constantinople. Among 
them is a Frenchman, in the dress of the Direc- 
tory, which gives a precise date to the composi- 
tion. The color is perfectly well preserved, and 
the execution satisfactory for a Neo-byzantine 
picture. A touch of satire shows it is not to be 
ascribed to an European artist ; for we see a dog 
here raising his leg to spoil the China silk stock- 
ings of the Merveilleux, who tries in vain to 
drive him off with his rattan. 

You have here, in fact, the only figure compo- 
sition, publicly exhibited, which I have been 
able to discover at Constantinople. You s ee then 
it is not difficult for an artist here to put his 
talents to the service of the tavern-keepers, as 
did Lantara. Pardon the tediousness of this 
account, which may serve at least to destroy 
two European prejudices, by proving that there 
are at Constantinople both paintings and wine- 
shops. I may add that many of our artists sup- 
port themselves very well here in making por- 
traits and religious pictures for the Armenians 
and rich Greeks of Fanar. 

In respect to ornamental painting, and the 
graceful arrangement of arabesques, you are 
well aware of the superiority of the Turks. The 
pretty fountain of Tofana, which is to be noticed 
in the drawing of Rogier, may enlighten your 
readers in regard to the genius for this depart- 
ment of Art at Constantinople. h. 



THE CITIES OF ART AND THE EARLY 
ARTISTS. 

NO. IV.* ROME — MICHAEL ANGELO AND RAPHAEL. 

It is usual to associate the golden age of Art 
with the brief but splendid Pontificate of Leo X. 
That sovereign, the son of Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent, nursed in the refinements of the most 
polished of courts, himself a Cardinal at the age 
of thirteen and Pope before he had attained 
forty years, was indeed a most munificent and 
assiduous patron of all the Arts ; and it would 
have been strange, considering the circum- 
stances of his education and elevation, if he had 
not been. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
he originated all those magnificent designs 
whose execution, during his reign, have added 
additional lustre to its renown, or that the 
world is indebted solely to his liberality and 
taste for the great achievements of Art during 



* Continued from the last No. of the Bulletin, p. 91. 



the sixteenth century. His predecessor, Julius 
II., although an ambitious and warlike monarch, 
averse to sedentary pursuits, and intent chiefly 
upon establishing the authority of the Holy See 
throughout all Europe, and the expulsion of all 
foreign powers from Italy by the sword, was, 
nevertheless, as energetic and persevering in 
the encouragement of Art as in his less peaceful 
pursuits. This was not, it is true, the result of 
liberal tastes and- a cultivated mind, as in the 
case of his polished successor ; nor was his 
patronage as discriminating and judicious as 
that of Leo X. But he was conscious that let- 
ters and the arts were the choicest ornaments 
of a great court. He was anxious to connect his 
memory with the works of genius, which he 
knew were certain of immortality, and appro- 
priate to his own service the talents which were 
exciting the admiration of all the world. 

Accordingly, during his Pontificate, he se- 
lected his cardinals from the learned men of the 
day, and won for himself the praises of the pe- 
dantic poets, who wrote Latin verses, and sought 
to resuscitate the Classic Muse in their labored 
hexameters and heroics. His chief delight, 
however, was in the works of painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects ; their productions he could 
more easily appreciate and turn to more advan- 
tageous account. The idea of embellishing and. 
enlarging the Vatican, and the sublimer idea of 
rebuilding the ruined church of Saint Peter, 
took possession of his mind ; and it was for the 
accomplishment of these and kindred designs 
that he enlisted the services of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael. 

Michael Angelo was a man after Julius' own 
heart ; too much so for their mutual good under- 
standing. The vigorous and impressive charac- 
ter of the artist, and the corresponding boldness 
and energy of his works, harmonized with the 
tastes of the restless Pontiff; while Michael 
Angelo's irascible and overbearing disposition 
were ill adapted to secure his personal favor. 
The first work which Julius imposed was the 
design of a sepulchral monument for himself, to 
be executed in marble, and of colossal propor- 
tions. Michael Angelo assumed the task with 
eagerness : he was now in a position to compete 
with Bramante, the favorite architect of the 
Pope, whose reputation was then at its height, 
and who was, of course, an object of jealousy to 
the Florentine artists. The projected mauso- 
leum filled all the thoughts of the ambitious 
sculptor. He is said to have devoted whole 
months to the elaboration of its plan and struc- 
ture before commencing his first drawings. 
Finally, the design was finished ; and when ex- 
hibited to the impatient Julius, it surpassed all 
his anticipations in the grandeur of its propor- 
tions and the splendid harmony of its details. He 
ordered the work to proceed, and seemed to 
suppose that nothing besides this order was re- 
quisite for its immediate completion— forgetting 
that the marble which was to form it was yet in 
its native quarries at Carrara, and >that years of 
patient labor would be required to perfect the 
vast scheme; Michael Angelo commenced the 
monument at once, and with all his accustomed 
enthusiasm. The grand statue of Moses, which 
now forms the central figure of the tomb, was 
soon finished and various other figures com- 
menced. But the Pope grew impatient i he 
found that his mausoleum was going to require 
more time and more money than he had sup- 



According to tradition, Bramante, with 
the usual magnanimity of artists, represented to 
his Holiness that it was ominous to erect his 
tomb during his life, somewhat on the same 
principle that elderly spinsters, and some mid- 
dle-aged property-holders of the other sex, are 
superstitious about the effect of making one's 
will in advance of mortal sickness. At all 
events, the work was interrupted, and the Pope 
showed that he was weary of . it. Michael 
Angelo was unable to procure the needful funds 
for its prosecution ; and, on attempting to see 
Julius in person, was refused admittance. Stung 
by this insult, he left Rome instanter ; and, 
sending a message to the Vatican, to the effect 
that, " henceforth whenever his Holiness desired 
to see him, he must send to seek him elsewhere," 
hastened towards Florence. The news of his 
departure excited the surprise, regret, and 
wrath of the despotic Pope, who had no inten- 
tion of losing the services of the artist* and 
never appreciated his merits more than when 
he found he had both left his service, and treated 
him with contempt. Five successive couriers 
were dispatched from the Vatican with instruc- 
tions to pacify Michael Angelo, and prevail 
upon him to return. All in vain :- he declined 
every offer, and rather aggravated the matter 
by sending word to the Pope that he begged his 
pardon for having left him so abruptly, but that 
the treatment he had received had left him no 
alternative. 

At Florence, Michael Angelo resumed his 
labors in the great hall of the city, and had 
been engaged for about three months, when a 
peremptory requisition upon the Gonfalonier e of 
Florence for the delivery of the fugitive to 
the Pontificial authorities arrived from Rome. 
The artist was alarmed ; for though a match for 
Julius in obstinacy, he was not his equal in 
authority. He thought Of flying to Constanti- 
nople ; but, upon the entreaties of the Gonfalo- 
nier e in person, he consented to return to Rome, 
on condition of being peaceably received. 

Julius II. had just taken Bologna, and was at 
that city with the army, which he commandedin 
person, when he heard of Michael Angelo's 
submission, which pleased him nearly as much 
as the surrender of the city of sausages. The 
artist himself soon after arrived in person. The 
Pope was at supper when he reached Bologna, 
and commanded that he should immediately ap- 
pear before him. Michael Angelo obeyed, and 
was greeted by the Head of the Church, not rwith 
the apostolic benediction, but with a furious 
scowl, and the angry exclamation — "■ Instead of 
coming to us, thou hast waited for us to come to 
thee." Michael Angelo fell on his knees with a 
show of humility, and craved forgiveness for his 
sin. Luckily for him, a bishop, who was pre- 
sent, was foolish enough to attempt to intercede 
for the suppliant, and represented to the Pope, 
as if by way of instruction, that artists were 
ignorant of everything but their own vocation, 
and ought not to be blamed for breaches of eti- 
quette. This diverted the torrent of the Ponti- 
ficial wrath from Michael Angelo to the bung- 
ling bishop. " It is thou who art ignorant and 
presuming," cried the incensed Pontiff, accom- 
panying the words with a blow of his staff, and 
driving from his presence the poor ecclesiastic, 
with smarting shoulders. The artist was for^ 
given, and taken into immediate favor, with 
every mark of honor and distinction. ,' 



